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Upon examining the rich collection of silver vessels and 
statuettes discovered at Bernay in the Departement de l'Eure 
now in the Cabinet des Medailles of the Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Paris, I came upon a silver patera (PI. XXII.) with an emblema 
in the centre, upon which, in most delicate rejwuss^ work, is the 
figure of a youthful Hermes, nude, with a chlamys hanging over 
his left shoulder and down by the side of his arm, a cadueeus in 
his left hand and a purse in his right, in an attitude indicative 
of a slow walk, and with the head turned upwards. 

The valuable discovery of this large collection of ancient 
silver 1 was made on the 21st of March, 1830. A Norman 
peasant named Prosper Taurin, while ploughing his field situated 
in the hamlet Le Villeret, Commune de Berthouville, Arrondisse- 
ment de Bernay, Departement de l'Eure, came upon an obstacle 
which, instead of simply avoiding as his predecessors had done, 
he resolved to examine. Borrowing a pick from a labourer he 
removed what appeared to him to be a large pebble, but 
what in reality was a Roman tile. When this was removed he 
came upon over a hundred objects in silver which were deposited 
on some pieces of marl at a depth of six inches, weighing con- 
siderably over 50 lbs. As with so many similar discoveries, the 
consideration of the weight of the silver and its value might 

1 Cf. Chabouillet, Catalogue gindral Paris, 1838; E. Leprevost, Mfmoircs 

des Camies, &c. de la BiblioMque Im- de la Soc. des Antiq. de Normandie, 

periale, Paris, 1858, pp. 418—457 ; t. vi. ; C. Lenormant, Bullctt. delV 

Raoul Rochette, Monuments d'Antiq. Inst, di Corrisp. Archeol. 1830. Cf. 

Figur. pp. 272, seq. ; Journal des also B. Quaranta, Di quattordiei vasi 

Savants, Aout, 1830; KonvellcsA nndles cCargcnti dissotterrnti in Pompci, kc. 

puhlparlaneet.frant. del' Inst. Archeol. Napoli, 1837. 
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have led to the destruction of the remains of ancient art. 
Luckily Taurin listened to the advice of some intelligent friends, 
and the attention of local archaeologists like A. Leprevost and 
Delahaye being drawn to the discovery, the whole collection 
was at last bought for the ridiculous sum of 15,000 francs for 
the Cabinet des Medailles of the Bibliotheque Nationale, through 
the intervention of Raoul Rochette and C. Lenormant. The 
patriotic peasant declined to sell it to any purchaser but a 
national institution of his own country. 

The site of this discovery is the ancient Canetum, and the 
temple of which this crypt was the treasury, was that of 
Mercury Augustus of Canetum, ' the great god of the Gauls 
in whose temple are to be seen many statues ' as Caesar says. 1 
The difference in the number of objects as given by the au- 
thorities who have described the treasury (Leprevost, seventy ; 
R. Rochette, over a hundred ; Chabouillet, sixty-nine) is due to 
the fact that the first writer could not consider the find at ease ; 
the second counted as single finds all the fragments which have 
since been put together. The true number is that given by M. 
Chabouillet. The collection comprises not only vessels and 
fragments but also silver statuettes of Mercury, one of which 
reaches the height of 56 centimetres = 1 ft. 10 in. 

It struck me at first that there were two distinct classes of 
silver vases as well in respect of the workmanship of the 
repoussH as of the style of the subjects represented. The one 
class was in very prominent repoussi, the figures in high relief; 
the other flatter and lower in relief, with slight and delicate lines. 
The composition of the scenes and figures on the vases with 
high relief were very full, with no apparent blank spaces, not 
only pictorial but essentially decorative in character. Such 
were especially the Bacchic Canthari (No. 2807), and the 
other vases down to 2814. The compositions on the vases with 
low relief, however, such especially as the patera 2824, 2825, 
2828, &c. were very simple, with an absence of bold and full 
lines, and the very opposite of decorative. The fact impressed 
itself upon me that the former group was, at least with regard 
to its style, later than these bas-relief compositions, and that, 
while the compositions in high relief essentially suited their 
purpose in being ornamental, those of the bas-reliefs, generally 
3 Cffisar, Be Bello Gallico, vi. 17. 
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single figures placed in the centre of the emblema, were statu- 
esque rather than decorative. And though I did not attach 
much weight to it at the time, I was impressed with the pro- 
bability that these simple compositions were influenced by the 
nobler works of Greek sculpture, while the cups in high relief 
were ornamented with scenes of a more spontaneous composi- 
tion of decorative art. 

The Hermes on the emblema of the patera, No. 2824 (in M. 
Chabouillet's catalogue, the number now affixed to it in the 
Museum being 3051) conveyed to me the style of Greek art 
from the middle to the close of the fourth century B.C., and 
more especially of the sculpture of Praxiteles and Skopas. 
There was all the softness and delicacy of modelling of the nude 
human figure, the keen feeling for texture and the power of 
rendering the surface of the human body. Yet there was no 
attempt at obtruding the minute study of the anatomy upon 
the spectator, as is the case in the subsequent school of Rhodes 
and Pergamon, nor was there any of the violent contortions or 
the introduction of frequent rounded and restless lines of later 
Greek and Graeco-Roman sculpture. And finally, there was 
none of the conscious academic ' canonism ' in the building up of 
the human figure, as we notice it in the works of the school of 
Praxiteles and the Graeco-Roman ' Pre-Raphaelites,' who wished 
to reproduce the simplicity of earlier Greek art and reestablish 
simple canons. And still there is not that simply healthy and 
unsentimental character in this work which marks the statues 
of a Pheidias and a Polykleitos. But there is distinctly in this 
figure the introduction of elements of sentimentality which 
mark the works of a Praxiteles as they characterise his age in 
contradistinction to that of Pheidias. I have once before 1 



1 Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature, 1879, pp. 435, seq. Prof. 
Overbeck, in a foot-note to page 34, 
lib. iv. of tbe new edition of his 
Geschichte tier Gricchischen Plastik, ob- 
jects to the literary part of my article, 
and seems especially to disapprove of 
the parallelism drawn between the art 
and age of Praxiteles, and the modern 
romantic period of literature, Shel- 
ley, De Musset, Heine. Professor 
Overbeck may possibly be right in 



considering Heine ' sittlich faul * ; 
but it may be questioned whether if 
he knew as much of Praxiteles, he 
would not apply the same epithet to 
him. It may be uncommon for archae- 
ologists to compare the great past with 
the present, yet on some occasions it 
is all the same the duty of the specialist 
to translate, as far as truth admits, 
the dead past into terms of present 
life. 
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attempted to indicate this difference of character between the 
two great ages, while examining the Hermes with the infant 
Dionysos by Praxiteles That sculpture has the means of 
expressing such broad differences of moods and of the funda- 
mental tone of character of the individual artists who produce 
such works, must be beyond a doubt to any person of normal 
appreciative power, who has had time and opportunity to 
study the mere alphabet of this language. It is as distinct 
a difference of tone as exists between the melancholy rhythm 
of a poem by one of the romantic school as compared to the 
verses of Milton or Chaucer. "We surely do not meet with 
the character and mood of the Hermes of Praxiteles in the 
Elgin marbles or in the Doryphoros of Polykleitos. 

In the Hermes on the patera from Bernay these character- 
istics of Praxitelean art are to be found. First in the attitude 
of the whole figure, a slow and measured walk, with one foot 
as it were listlessly dragging after the other. Secondly, in 
the outline rhythm of the figure presenting that long, slow, 
S-shaped curve so characteristic of all the works that have 
been attributed to Praxiteles, together with the peculiar effect 
of the upturned head added to this position of the body. 
Finally also, in the soft modelling of the surface of the nude 
figure, however indicative of strength and agility the muscular 
forms of this youth may be, as well as in the peculiar dis- 
position of the chlamys (repeatedly found on the replicas of 
the type of the Hermes of Olympia) and in the folding of 
this drapery. 

I did not hesitate to note the relief on this patera, as being a 
Hermes of the Praxitelean type and style ; and herein I followed 
the tasks which I believe special archaeologists ought to set them- 
selves. For I did not mean thereby to assert that this was un- 
doubtedly a reproduction of a work of Praxiteles or of some 
definite sculptor from his school ; but only that this figure had 
those characteristics which, from the careful comparative study 
of the style of Greek works of art, so far as they have been 
identified, have been found to be peculiar to Praxiteles and his 
school. 

It then appeared to me that this very figure was a familiar 
type, and that I must have seen and studied some other figure 
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very similar to it or identical with it, and upon straining my 
memory and attention, I recalled the figure of the Hermes 
upon the drum of the sculptured column from the temple 
of Artemis of Ephesus, now in the Elgin room at the British 
Museum. 1 We know that Praxiteles decorated an altar 
with reliefs at Ephesus, 2 and that Skopas was the sculptor 
of one of the drums of the columns of this temple of 
Artemis. 3 And when once this association was called forth, 
I felt convinced that this figure was an actual reproduction 
of the Ephesian Hermes. 

Upon comparing drawings of these two representations 
of Hermes it becomes manifest that there is an intimate 
relation between these two representations, the one, the silver 
repoussi, being immediately copied from the other, the marble 
relief of the drum in the temple. But here the identity ends, 
and to suit the new destination of the silver copy, details and 
accessories, especially with regard to attributes and environment 
were altered. For in the Ephesian relief the Hermes is one of 
a number of figures that surrounded the column, all of them 
bound together by some central idea or action ; while on the 
patera, Hermes alone is represented, and being no longer a part 
of a complex composition, the representation of the Hermes 
must in itself form a complete composition. In other words, 
the patera represents the typical god Hermes, the figure being 
borrowed from a relief representing some congregation of 
chthonic deities. For I agree with the writer in the Saturday 
Review 4 and with C. Robert 6 in assuming that the figures on 
the dram of the column represent a scene from Hades. And 
it is here that the chthonic side of the nature of Hermes cor- 
responds entirely with that conception of Artemis and Hekate 
common to the Ionian cities and islands, especially Ephesus and 

1 Cf. E. Curtius in Arch. Zeit. 1873, E. Curtius, Ephesos, Berlin, 1874. 

p. 72, Pis. 65 and 66. Wood, Discoveries 2 Strubo, xiv. p. 641 ; Overbed, 

at Ephesus, Frontispiece, cap. vi. SchriflqucUcn, efec. No. 1283. 

Overheck, Gesch. d. Or. PI. II. p. 95. 3 Pliny, If. II. xxxvi. 95; Overbeck, 

The old temple of Artemis was de- Schriftqucllen, Ax. No. 1172. 

stroyed B.C. 356. The new temple 4 1873, vol. xxxv. No. 898, p. 51.' 

was immediately begun anil probably 5 Thanatvs, Bcrl. ll'inckclmxmnsfcst 

completed about B.C. 323. Cf. Newton, Piogr. '879, p. 37, &c. 
Essays on Art and Archaeology, p. 220 ; 
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Samothrace. The Hermes on the patera does not throw any 
immediate light upon the action of Hermes in directing his 
head upwards, for he is here looking at the branches of an over- 
hanging tree. But it appears to me that in the Ephesian relief 
the action of Hermes in looking upward is to indicate his double 
nature, which though chthonic in part is essentially concerned 
with the world above and the actions of man and of the 
Olympian gods. 

In order to translate onto the patera the Hermes as taken out 
of the Ephesian relief into a self-contained composition and a 
representation of the god Hermes pure and simple, the ropevTrj*; 
surrounded him on all sides with all the attributes of this god. 
And to this desire are to be attributed the slight deviations of 
the figure on the silver relief from its marble prototype. These 
deviations are, in the first place, that while the Hermes of 
Ephesus has the right shoulder free and the chlamys wound 
round the left forearm, the hand hidden behind his back ; on the 
Hermes of the patera the chlamys is fastened round the neck 
and is gracefully slung over the left shoulder, leaving the left 
hand free. In the second place, that while the Hermes of 
Ephesus holds the caduceus in the right hand, on the patera the 
caduceus has been transferred to the left hand and replaced by 
a purse in the right. 

As the aim of the repousseur was to bring together as many 
of the attributes as possible, it was important that both hands 
should be free, therefore the left hand could not be hidden by 
the chlamys, and the cloak had to be fastened round the neck 
and hang over the shoulder ; he could thus dispose of two at- 
tributes, the caduceus and the purse. He did not leave the 
caduceus in the right hand, because then the purse in the left 
would not have stood out well against the somewhat similar 
lines of the drapery, and being pressed for room on the right 
hand he could not bring it in freely between his thigh and the 
square pillar on the right of the god. 

The other attributes that are grouped about him are : square 
pillars to the right and left, a common and early monument of 
the worship of Hermes. 1 On his right-hand pillar is placed a 

1 Preller, Griech. Mythologic, i. pp. lehrc, ii. pp. 449, 456, seg. 
324, 325, seg. ; Welcker, Griech. Goiter- 
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cook and below him some eggs, and on the left hand a tortoise. 
Both cock and tortoise are frequently represented as attributes 
of Hermes, 1 the tortoise a reminiscence of his invention of the 
lyre, the cock a symbol of the god of generation. The buck to 
his left is a symbol of the same side of the nature of Hermes 
the protector and multiplier of herds, and is frequently repre- 
sented on the one side of Hermes with the cock on the other 
on small bronzes. 2 The tree, of which part is visible over- 
shadowing the right top, indicates the vegetation that surrounds 
the whole, and points to Hermes as the protector of pastures. 
The skill with which all these attributes are combined in this 
restricted space, and tend to give life and symmetry to the whole 
composition, points to a silver-worker of no ordinary artistic 
capacity. 

This emblema was found separated from the body of the 
patera and was subsequently fitted into it. So also was added 
a circular rim with the inscription, DEO. MERC. IVL. SIBYLLA 
D.S.D.D. (De suo dat dedicat). Though this dedication most 
probably belongs to the patera there is no doubt that it is later 
than the making of the emblema. There can be no doubt that 
the artists in such silver work merely made the emblemata or 
medallions which they furnished to the commoner silversmiths 
who soldered them into the body of such a plate. Such medal- 
lions are actually mentioned by Pliny, 3 and that the separate 
working of the ornamented parts was practised in antiquity is 
evident when we find that even in the lower phases of art this 
was the case. So the Gorgon's head on the centre of a shield 
was beaten out of a separate piece and fastened to the front, as 
is evident from the passage in Aristophanes, 4 in which we hear 
of this medallion flying away from the shield, and even from 
instances which point to the fact that the central decorated part 
of vases and lamps were made separately and then fitted into the 
rest of the lamp. 5 

1 Cf. Preller, i. 338; Welcker, ii. Bibl. Nat., given by M. Dupre. A 
449, .icq. bronze in the Louvre, No. 225, &c, &c. 

2 On another silver vase of the same 3 N. B. xxxiii. i. 54. 

collection (Chabouillet, Cat. No. 2822) ' Acharnians, 1180, seq.; the speaker 

there is a Hermes seated on a heap of is the servant of Lamachus. 

stones with all these attributes sur- 6 M. C. Lecuyer at Paris procured 

rounding him. A small bronze in the some years ago a terra-cotta mould or 
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The next and most interesting question is : What is the 
connexion between a Hermes from Ephesus and a silver patera 
from the north of Gaul ? or rather, since there is an undoubted 
connexion, the one being the original and the other the copy, how 
can we account for the presence of a comparatively early work 
from Ephesus on a donation to a temple of Mercury in the north 
of Gallia belonging to a late Roman period ? This would be 
most clearly accounted for, if we could assume that the Romans 
were fond of and preserved old Greek plate as we value cinque 
cento Italian plate ; secondly, if such plate was in antiquity chiefly 
produced at the place where the original model of the figure on 
the patera was preserved, and if it was customary for such silver 
workers to reproduce the designs of the great sculptors and 
painters, and of such works as the Hermes under consideration 
in particular. 

In our case these circumstances are not only possible, but even 
the most probable. With regard to the first condition we learn 
from Pliny, 1 that in his time the art of beating silver had gone 
out, an art which had reached high perfection in Greece before 
his time, and had supplied the wealthy Romans with costly 
ornaments. The works of these old masters in silver repoussi 
were highly valued, and he mentions exceedingly high prices for 
some old Greek plate paid chiefly, as he says, for the antiquity 
of the work, so that sometimes these were valued most highly 
even if the design were almost entirely effaced. We shall there- 
fore not be astonished to find early Greek work in a late Roman 
community. With regard to the second point we find that Pliny 
mentions among these famous Greek repousseurs a great number 
who were from Ephesus, 2 the works of the greatest of whom, 
Mentor, were destroyed during the destruction of the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus. With regard to the third point finally, we 
learn 8 that Mys, the most famous toreutes after Mentor, executed 
his works in silver chiefly after the design of the painter 

stamp of a medallion in which a small 1 Pliny, N. H. xxxiii. 157. Subito- 

prqjection corresponded to the hole for que ars haec ita exolevit, wt sola iam 

the wick of a lamp. Some years sub- vetuetate censeatur usucpie attritis 

sequently he found a lamp on which caelaturis, ne figura discerni possit, 

was this very medallion. A similar auctoritas constet. 

instance was shown me by Mr. 0. Smith 3 Pliny, xxxiii. 154. 

at the British Museum. 3 Paus. i. 28, 2. 
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Parrhasios of Ephesus. But the most important information 
in this respect is given by the New Testament in the Acts of 
the Apostles (xix. 23, &c), from which we learn that the pro- 
fession of silversmith was the most widespread at Ephesus and 
that great gain came to them from the production in silver of 
small copies of the temple (vaos) of Artemis. Now it is on the 
drum of a column of this very temple of Artemis that the 
relief of Hermes is found, which is the original of that on the 
patera of Bernay. 

Thus we can see how a piece of Ephesian silverwork was 
brought to Gaul by the noble Roman governor or by some 
merchant, and there dedicated to Mercury. Having traced this 
patera back to Ephesus, there are still two possible ways in which 
we can account for the copying of the Hermes ; the one is that 
either the repoussmr of this patera was at the same time the 
sculptor of the drum ; the other is, that the silversmith merely 
copied the design of the sculptor. The first supposition is 
improbable, though we know that silversmiths like Mentor were 
also famed as sculptors. 1 The second is the more probable, 
especially when we bear in mind that the Ephesian silversmiths 
were continually employed in making miniatures of this very 
temple, and that, when they had to make an emblema of a 
patera, they would naturally place on it one of the figures which 
they were in the habit of beating. 2 



1 Cf. Apollinar. Sidon. Carm. xxiii. 
503, Overb. S. Q. 1189, Pliny, N. B. 
xxxiii. 154, Overb. S. Q. 1612. 

2 Mr. C. T. Newton has directed my 
attention to an inscription found in the 
Great Theatre at Ephesus, and pub- 
lished in Mr. J. T. Wood's Discoveries 
at Ephesus, pp. 1 — 30. It chiefly re- 
cords resolutions with regard to the 
munificent gifts of one Vibius Saluta- 
rius to the temple of the great goddess. 
In this inscription distinct mention is 
made of three classes of gifts : money 
(named by the various coins) uk6^s, 
and airetK^yiafiaTa. Eik^v distinctly 
means statue. It is not quite clear what 
aTretKovfafia means. It most probably 
meant a copy of an €i««c, but from the 



context of several passages in this in- 
scription we must be inclined to con- 
sider it possible that the word was used 
in a general sense to mean all kinds of 
valuable figure-work of art (Bildwerke, 
not Bildnissc) that were not statues 
in the round. For instance, in the 
passage, .... e/c rod irpov&ov t^s 
*ApTe,ui5os ra atreiKoy'nTfiaTa ttjs 0€ov 
Kal rds unSvas «al rd &\\a ojireiKovia- 
fiara 4k tov 8edrpov els rhv ■Kp6vaov 

av6j)fiepov 5tj .... , with which some- 
thing is to be done on the day of the 
feast of the goddess, we are reminded 
of the inventory of the treasury of the 
Athene Partheuos, in which were images 
and costly and beautiful vessels of 
silver. "Whether awe tn6v tafia means 
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It is not often that the far-reaching results of a simple 
application of the comparative study of style become so 
palpably visible and appreciable as in the case of this identifi- 
cation. Nor are there many instances in which the poetry 
which accompanies a special study, popularly reported to be 
" dry as dust," so forcibly impresses itself upon us. The recogni- 
tion of certain facts before unrecognised, and the establishment 
of truth within a certain group of things and their relation, 
is no doubt in itself the immediate and supreme aim of research. 
Yet it is none the less refreshing occasionally to cast a side- 
glance at the artistic aspect of what has been sought simply 
for the truth's sake, and to see the poetry that surrounds the 
discovery of truth. 

We cannot but be impressed with the amount of history that 
seems to be condensed into the narrow compass and the material 
forms of this small plate. Its form and its history are large 
chapters of the world's history in miniature, — un verbal, without 
letters, lines, and pages. 

It contains a Greek Hermes, reproduced by an Ephesian 
torentes, from the temple of Artemis of Ephesus, valued highly 
for its origin and antiquity by some noble Roman, who followed 
the sweep of his Empire's conquests, and whose wife in the 
far north of Gaul dedicates it to the Latin Mercury. It affords 
an actual tangible illustration to a passage in the New Testa- 
ment ; thus bearing in itself some immediate relation to the 
worship of the Hellenes, the Romans, and the Christian world. 
Who knows what use it served at feasts, religious or domestic, in 
antiquity, and what tales it could tell ! 

And then it was buried for centuries in the treasury of 
Mercury of Canetum, whose temple Caesar saw, through all 
middle ages, while the hoof of a knight's horse may have trodden 
over its crypt, quietly resting unchanged, while dynasty followed 
dynasty, and the French Revolution swept over the country, 
until a Norman peasant, in the nineteenth century ploughing his 
soil to raise corn to be sent to Paris or some foreign market, 



the copy of a statue, or is here used as 
a general term for articles of value that 
are decorated with figures in relief — in 
both cases this Ephesian inscription is 



interesting in its relation to the Bernay 
patera, being a contemporary allusion 
to such silver works of minor art. 
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comes upon it and unearths it, until it finds its place in the 
Museum in the Rue Richelieu. 

What a mass of associations, different in character, in time, 
and space, are gathered in the centre of this cup. 

We may he allowed for once to feel gratified at the power 
of the simple application of systematic observation, which 
can pierce through the mist of over two thousand years, can 
haffle the complex maze of the change of history, and of 
thousands of miles of distance, in tracing a cup found in 
the nineteenth century in the North of France, back to its 
origin in a time preceding the Christian era in Ephesus of 
Asia Minor. 



C. Waldstein. 



HERMES WITH THE INFANT DIONYSOS. 

BRONZE STATUETTE IN THE LOUVRE. 

The before unpublished bronze statuette here reproduced 
in its original size, No. 655 of the collection of bronzes in the 
Museum of the Louvre, is called, 1 by the late M. de Longperier, 
' Nero carrying Britannicus on his left arm.' This distinguished 
and meritorious archaeologist herein followed a tendency pre- 
valent in former days of readily seeing the portrait of some 
historical person, especially a Roman Emperor, in purely ideal 
monuments. 

It will be seen at a glance that we have in this work a 
representation of Hermes with the infant Dionysos, and more- 
over a modified replica of the statue of Praxiteles discovered by 
the Germans in 1877 at Olympia. Though there are some 
modifications, this statuette is the closest reproduction of the 
work of Praxiteles of all the replicas that have come to my 
knowledge. 

If we bear in mind the extremely small dimensions of this 
figure (a little over three inches) and its present state of 
corrosion, we can but be struck by the exquisiteness of the 
modelling and the close reproduction of some of the artistic 
qualities of the great work of Praxiteles. 

The qualities of the Praxitelean work noticeable in this 
reproduction are, in the first place, the general attitude of 
the figure, the general outline with a curve in the right 
hip, and the position of the legs; and in the second place, 

1 Notice des bronzes antiques du Louvre, p. 154. Paris, 1879. 
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the modelling of the nude, especially about the waist and in 
the thighs. 

In this small replica of a statue over life in size, there are several 
deviations from the original. First, the child appears more 
turned away from his protector ; though considering the minute- 
ness of the dimension its whole attitude, with its right hand on 
the shoulder of Hermes, is comparatively accurate. Secondly, 
the chlamys which in the marble statue is hanging over the 
stem of the tree, leaving the left shoulder of Hermes bare, is 
here fastened round his neck. This change is accounted for by 
the fact that in the statuette the tree-stem has been omitted 
and no freely suspended parts of the chlamys have been allowed 
to hang under the hand of Hermes. The chlamys had thus to 
be fastened round the neck, if it were not to appear a formless 
mass between the arm of Hermes and the child. Thirdly, the 
right arm and shoulder of Hermes are in a lower position than 
in the statue. I at first considered it a great loss that the right 
arm of the statuette was not perfect ; for I thought that it might 
have given us some direct information concerning the position 
of the right arm of the Praxitelean Hermes and the attribute 
held in the right hand. Though I believe that the right hand 
of the bronze most probably held a short caduceus (which, if 
extant, would have been in favour of Mr. A. H. Smith's con- 
jecture), it is evident that the sculptor of the statuette could not 
in so small a work reproduce a freely uplifted arm supported 
by a thin long staff. In so small and portable a work this 
would immediately break away. He therefore lowered the 
arm. 

In three points this statuette can throw valuable light upon 
the work of Praxiteles. In the first place, it definitely indi- 
cates the position of the legs below the knee that are wanting 
in the marble. In the second place, though the modeller of 
the statuette has not been able to reproduce the delicate pose of 
the neck, we can at least learn from this statuette, what a 
careful examination of the marble statue will tell us, that 
Hermes is neither looking at the child nor at anything held in 
his own hand. Hermes is looking straight before him, and 
surely when we look straight ahead, while a child on our arm 
endeavours by movement to attract our attention, this is the 
clearest and most manifest outer sign of inner dreaming and 
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abstraction. What the normal relation between the child in the 
arms of a man playing with it, is, is illustrated by the frequent 
replicas of the statue of Silenus and the infant Dionysos (in the 
Uffizi at Florence, the Glyptothek at Munich, the Louvre at 
Paris, &c). The assumption that Hermes held a bunch of 
grapes in his right hand to entice his little ward 1 would alter 
the whole evident character of the composition. It would 
become a genre scene in which the relation between child and 
grapes would be the centre of interest. While as a matter of 
fact Hermes is evidently the centre of interest, and the infant 
Dionysos is, both in spirit and execution, purely accessory. 
Moreover, neither the infant Dionysos nor Hermes is looking at 
the grapes, which would be necessary if the scene were to have 
any meaning. 

Finally, the statuette is interesting in that it supports the 
conjecture of Mr. A. H. Smith, that the Hermes of Praxiteles 
may have had bronze wings attached to the head. For in the 
statuette Hermes has such wings with a strange elevation in 
the centre. Like the marble Hermes of Olympia, this bronze 
has a thin groove running from both sides of the wings round 
the back of the head above the neck, which seems to indicate 
a band by which the wings were fastened. Probably the same 
depression in the marble Hermes contained the bronze band 
which served to hold and fasten the bronze wings above the 
forehead. 2 

Wings are also to be found on a marble Hermes similar in 
size and in many other respects to the Olympian statue to which 
I should like to draw the attention of archaeologists. I have 
only seen the cast in the collection of the Beaux-Arts at Paris, 



1 Cf. Overbeck, Gesch. der Plastilc, 
3rd ed., vol. ii. p. 37, seq. 

2 M. Aub. Heron de Villefosse, of the 
Louvre Museum, has kindly sent me 
the following note on this point : ' ' Je 
ne vois dcrrUre la tite de la statuette 
aucune couronne, ni bandeau, ni ruban. 
Du c6U droit de la Ute, cepcndant, on 
peut seiitir uiie Uglre dtjiression, qui sc 
continue srnts la nuque ct se remarque 
aussi a gauche ; elle forme coinme la 
trace d'un serre-ttte qui aurait servi a 
matotenir les deux petite ailes sur- 



montant le front. Mail cette trace est a 
peine visible ct n'a la largeur ni d'un 
bandeau ni d'un ruban. C'est plutdt 
line depression dans la chevelure, a la 
place memo ou le ruban devrait se trouver 
si Vartiste Vavait figure." As in the 
marble this band was of bronze, so in 
this bronze it was most likely inlaid in 
another material, silver (a very frequent 
occurrence in small ancient bronzes). 
The description corresponds exactly with 
what we see in the head of the marblo 
statue. 
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and it is reported to be in the Boboli Gardens at Florence. 
There merely remains the upper part of the figure above the 
thighs. Hermes holds the infant Dionysos awkwardly on his 
right arm. May not the statue have been found in fragments 
and have been patched up (as was continually done with such 
works) and thus the infant, found separate, have been placed on 
the right arm instead of the left ? 



C. Waldstein. 



